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05 Ni. ve bis moſt excellent and incomparable'picce, called 
wm 5% The Sylva Sylvarum, er Natural Hiſtory, being 
= oO (as bitherto it hath been ) Printed without thu Pre- 
$999999 999 paratory, lies daily liable unto, by reaſon of the 
Jenorance of the Vulgar, who, not under{tanding the moſt rarc in- 
tention of its Noble Author, are apt to efteemit as a Light and Trivial 
Work ; * becauſe therein there are contained ſeveral experiments of 
w extraordinary uſe in themſelves * I knew not bow better to rvin- 
dicate/bis Noble Lordſbips Honour and Credit inthu point, than to 
Prefix before it, bis Lordſhips own Preparatory thereunto, which f 
it ſelf will ſufficiemly matntatn its Authors Credit, and will dcmon- 
firate by true Intention in the Compiling thereof, and ſo windicate it 
ſelf from that Ignominy, to woich it before ſtood obnoxious, 1t is 
true, that worthy Doftor Rawley, (to whom the world ts in no ſmall 
tepree a debtor, as well for the bringing to light and publifhing of thu 
rare Hiſtory, and many other of hn Lordſhips excellent works, as for 
explaining and expounding ſeveral of them ) has, in by Preface there- 
unto, made known much of hu learned Lordjbips intentions touching 
the ſame (Which this Preparatory will in no wiſe prejudice. *But yet 


wh more the Work it ſelf, whereas they will be invited moreto 


[think it cannot be denied, but that by Lordſhip hath expreſſed his own 
mind more fully, and poſitively in thit by Preparatory ; and befides, 
that men will be apt curſorily to run over a Preface to the Reader, 


ner and conſider a Preparatory, as that which will fit them for the 
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READER 


Aving taken notice of the ſcandal and reproach, 
CLE SORGD which my Author, The Great Maſter of - wg | 
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The Tranſlator tothe Reader. © 


better underſtanding of the folowing Work. Receive tben now (yr. 
teous Reader, that unparalelled Price of bu Loradſhips, aud look upon 
it with ax other eye than formerly, aud confider the things ther, 
contained uot barely, but as'they harve reſpect to a more xoble egd, yz, 
Tothe founding of* a ſound and true Philoſopiy, for which egd hy, 
learned Lordſhip imended them, ( as be bas himſelf more fully teſtify 
in this enſuing Preparatory.) Thus much I thought good to advertiy, 
you iu mine Authors behalf, as well to take of that ſeeming reproach 
from this unbyaſſed peice of Hiftory, a to flir up, in ſome more inge. 
1n#0u4, and more Heroical Readers, be like inteution and endeayoy 
withthe of mine Authors : Which that it may ſucceed, is the hegyy 
defire of him that, inthis, and in all other things, is deferoiu of the Pyb. 
lick good and benefit. 
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The Deſcription of ſuch a Natural and Experimental 


Hiſtory, as may be ſufficient, in order to the Baſis and. 


| Foundation of true Philoſophy. 


| 


$6002:020:92Har we put forth our Inſtauration by parcels 


: 


: tends to this end, that ſome part thereof may be 
| > outof danger. The like reaſon moyes us, at 
- 3 preſent, to ſubjoyn one other little part of that 
20002000000 work, andto ſet it forth together with thoſe we 
[have already finiſhed ; that is, the Deſcription and Delineation 
[of ſucha Natural aud Experimental Hiſtory, as may be in order 
| ]to the building of OTE, and may contain matter in it 

[ſound, copious» and hrly digeſted for the work of the Imter- | 
jreter that follows it. The proper place for this would be in. | 
deed, when we ſhall come, by the order of Inquiry unto Pre- 
paratories. Bur it ſcems to us a wiler part, rather to anticipate 
ir than to tarry for its proper place, becauſe that ſuch an Hiſto. 


thing of exceeding great weight, nor can it be compaſſed with- 


many mens endeayours. And (as we have ellevrhere faid, is a 
[work truly Regal ; wherefore we think it not amiſs to cry, if 
( happily theſe things may be regarded by others ; ſo that while 
we areperfecting in order choſe things which we deſign, this 
part, which is ſo various and burdenſome, may in our life time 
(if ſoit pleaſe the Divine Majefty) be provided and prepared, 
( others adjoyning theirlabours co ours in this occaſion ; eſpeci- 
ally ſeeing that our ſtrength (if we ſhould Rand under it alone) 
may ſeem hardly ſufficient for fogreat a Province: For, as for 
[the buſineſs it Hf of the Intellect, poflibly we {hall be ableto 
conquer that with our ownftrength ; but the Materials of the 
Underſtanding are'of ſo large an extent, that thoſe muſt be 
gaind and brought in from every place (as it were by Factors 


ry, as we defign in our mind, and ſhall preſently deſcribe, is a| 


out vaſt labour and charges, as that which ſtands in need of | 


Ty our enterprize; that we our ſelves ſhould ſpend time in ſuch | 
| a bu- 


'and memepraro we eſteem it as 2 thing ſcarce wor-! 
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| {earched out inthe courſe of the Interpretation ir ſelf, the !nqueſt 


| lets to what the Inaueſt ſhould be adapred and referred, than! 
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2 bultneſs as is obtainable by almolt all .nens indaltries. But tha, 
which is the main of the bulitnels, we will now our telves per. 
icrm, Which is, to propound diligently and exactly, the man. 
[ner and detcription of {uch a fort of Hiltory, as may {atisfie 
[our intention, leſt men, not being admonithed, ſhould, loyter 
out their times, and: order themſelves after the example of "M 
| Natural Hi{lories, now in uſe, and ſo ſhould ſtray far trom our 
{nreation, ean time, that, which we have often faid, may 
,molt appoſitely be repeated, eſpecially in this place - Tharif all 
tac Wits of all Ages, which hicherto have bcen, or hereafter | 
[ever thall be, were clubbd together ; it all Man Kind had; 
given, or ſhould hereafter give their minds who'ly to Philoſo. 
phy. And it the whole Earth were, or ſhould be compoted of 
nothing elſe but Academies, Colledges, and Schools of Learn- 
cd Men, Yer, without ſuch a Natural and Exterimental Hiſtory, 


as we ſhall now preſcribe, we deny that there could be, or can 


>e any progrels in Philoſophy, and other Scieaces, worthy of| 
44in-kind, But; onthe coatrary, ſuch an Hiſtory as this, be-| 
+i:9 gam'd and well compiPd, joyning experiments ot ve and! 
-x0eriments of Light together, which will be mer with, or be 


o: Nature, and all Sciences, would be the buſinels of buta 
very fewy years. Either this therefore mult be purin action, or 
che work muſt be deſerted; for by this one way alone the toun- 
;:r10ns of a true aud active Philoſophy can be eſtabliſhed; 
{21:44 then men ſhall ſee clearly, being, as it were, rouled out of 
2 deep fleep, what is the difference betvyeen the opinionsand 
(factions of wit, and the truc and active Philolophy ; and vwhat' 
1t 15at laſt to confult with Nature her [elf concerning Nature, | 
| Firth, then we ſhall give ſome general precepts concerning 
[che compiling of ſuch an Hiſtory : And next we will ſer before 


ens eyes a particular frame thercot ,* ſometimes inſerting no! 


| 


' what ought to be enquired after. To wit, that the ſcope ofthe 
| bulineſs being well underſtood and foreſeen it may bring| 
| other things into the minds of men, which happily ſhallve 
 pafſed by of us. Now this kind of Hiſtory we are wont to 
\ ſtite The Firſt, or Mother Hiſtory: 
| 


| 


VP 
| $40 


| theſe three be treated of feverally 3 for why may not Relations of Mon- 
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APHORISMS 


Concerning the Compolure of this firſt 


HISTORY 


| n 
| 


APHORIS M. 


I. 


d62$9: $2Þ:$$Ature is ſituare in a threefold ſtate, and doth, as it eonhgy 


The diviſun of 


- undergo 1 rriplc Govert.ment : For cither (lc is at 'iþ-r- the Natural 


ty> 2nd carries her ſelf according to hcr ordinary courſe 3; Hiſtory: 
+ . or (hc15 diſturb'd and thruſt from her {tate by the viri! 
$ * . + oulneſsandinfolency of the Marter, and by the vio ence 
24402050 of Iwpcdiments : Or Ile is conſtrained and fran.cd by | 

Art and Humane Opcractton. Now the ficit o: theſe} 
Conditions relates to the Specres of things 3 the ſccond to 704*ers ;, the 
third ro Artificeals : For in things efiected by Art , Nature reccives che 
yoke from Humane Dom:n10n 3 for thoſe things would never have becn 
made without Man : but through the labour and opcration of Man, 
there ſeems ro be quire a new trame of Bodies, and,'as it were, anorker 
Univerſality of things. or another Theatre. Threefold therefore is the 
Natural H1ijtory; tor ir treates of either the L:berty, or the Erro75s, or the 
Bands of Nature: So that we may not unkfitly divide itintoa Hiſtory of 
Generations, Preter gene-atioss, and Arts, the lait waercot we uſc to nomt- 
nate alſo Mechanical and Experimental. Nor do we give in precept that 


"= 


ters, in their ſeveral kinds, be joyned to the Hiſtory of the Sp-ces them- 
ſelves > And Artificials are ſometimes rightly joyned with the Specres, 
but ſomctimes they do_ better apart : Wherefore tr is beſt to deal with 
theſe things according as the matter will bear it 3 for Method-dorh cqually | 
cauſe repetitions and prolixity, as well where there is too much, as where, 
therets none of it atall, _ ; 


| 


Ll 


| | 
This Natural HiSiery, as it is threefold in its ſubje& (as before we have The rwrfold 
told you) ſo it is twofold in its uſe ? for it is uſed cither tor thc bare uſe of the 
knowledge of thoſe things which are therein contatned ; or as the Prin-. para ed 
cipal and firſt matter of Philoſophy, and the ſubſtance or ſtuff (it | may | * 


lo ſay) of the truc {nduft-n, And this laſt uſe of it is now intendca ;, 
| nOWw, 
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Three things 
to be avoided 
in the Natural 
| Hiſtory 


Philoſophy m ſt 
be avoided. 


| 
| 
[ 


| 


| Deſcriptions, 
and Piftures, 


Superſtitions 
Relations. 


- 
| 
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bur a very ſmall and almoſt ſuperfluous Information rowards the Sciences. | 


—— a 
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A Preparatory to the Natural 


now, I ſav, and never before by any man ; for neither did Arſlotle. hos! 


| T heophra(ius, nor Dio(corides, nor Cajus Plinw, mdict: leſs the Modern Wri. 


ters,evcr propcund unto themſelves this end of a Natural Hiſtory, wheregs 
| We now (peak. Andit is of much concernment, that -whoever hereafter! 
{hall undercake_the Penning of a Natural Heſtory, ſhould continually thing 
upon, and confider this with themſelves, That they ought not to ſerye the 
delight of their Reader, no, nor the very profit which he miy gain ar pre.} 
{cnt by the Relations 3 bur to ſeck and find out plenty, and variery of 
thin:s which may ſuffice tor the compoſure of true ations : For'jf the 
will think on this, they will preſcribe to themſelves the manner of ucian 
Hittory ; for the end governs the means: | .—0 


4-0; 


Now, by how much this thing is a bufineſs of greater pains and indy. 
try, by ſo much it is the more probable, rhar it wil be lets burdened with 
ſuperfluous matters. There are three things therefore, of which men are 
to be plainly warned, that they very ſeldome ſpend pains about them, be. 
ing ſuch things, which may increaſe che bulk of .che work prodigtouſly, 
bur can little or nothing promote its virtue. 

Firſt then , Let Anuquitics, Quotations , and Suffrages of Authors 
caſe ; ler Srrifes, Controverſies, and Diflenting Opinions, and all thin 
Philologica! be avoided: Let not an Author be cited, unleſs in a dubious mat. 
tcr ; nor let a Controverſie be interpoſed, except in a matter of great mo- 
ment. But ler thoſe things, which rend to the ornament of Speech, and 
to {imilitudes, and the treaſure of Eloquence, and all ſuch roys as theſe, 
be totally reje&cd ; and ler all thoſe things which are received, be them: 
(clyes propounded briefly, and in ſhort, that they be nothing leſs than 
words ; for no man that eolle&s, and lays up Materials for Edifices, ei- 
ther tor Ships, of any the like Structures, dorh (as is done in Shops) take | 
care to piie them in order for afight to pleaſe, bur he looks only that 
they be ſound and good, and that they take up bur little room in the 
place where they are laid, And juſt ſo muſt it be done with this, 

Secondly, That Luxury of Natural Hiſtories makes not much to the 
matter, which conſiſts in the numerous Deſcriptions and Pictures of the) 
Species, and in the curious _— of them'3 for theſe minute varieties | 
ot themare nothing but a certain ſport, or paſtime, and wantonneſs of Na- 
ture, and they happen almoſt ro the Nature of Individuzls : And they 
have a certain pleaſant and delightful expariation in the things themſelyes, 


7 hirdly, All Superſtitious Relations (we lay not Prodigious ones, when 
the memory of them may be found credible and maintainable,bur Superſti- 
tious oncs) and the experiments of Ceremonial Magtck are wholly to be| 
omitted, For we a, not, that the Infancy of Philoſophy, whereunto| 
a Natural Hiftory gives the Tapia Suck, ſhould be accuſtomed to old Wo-l 
mens Fables. There may happily be a time (after there is made ſome- 


what a deeper entrance into the inquiry of Nature) to run lightly over 
ſuch rhings as theſe, if there remain any whit of Natural Virtue in thoſe 
dregs, it may be extracted and laid up for uſez mean time let them be laid 
aſide, Even the experiments of Natural Magick mult be diligently and 
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and E xperimental Hiſtory. | 3 
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| vetely varied before they be received, eſpecially thoſe 'which are wont to 
tederived from the vulgar Tytnpathy and antipathy,-with a great deal of 
[Aochfulneſs and facility, both'in believing and feigntng them, 

Neither is 1t {ma)l buſine{s that 1s done, In the imburdening of a Natu- 
Hiſtory of theſe three ſuperfiuitics, which we have mentioned,” which |? , 
© culd otherwiſe ſtufle up whole Volumes. Nor is here an end yet ; fory| cinth.. _ 
ina great wotks it is as requiſite, that the things rectived be Penned ſnc- 
actly, as That ſuperfluous matters be lopt of : Although there is no 
1nbt, but that this kind-of <urtneſs and brevity, will afford far leſs de- 
fohr both ro the Reader and V\'rirer, Bur it muſt always be remembreg, 
Far this thing, that is in hand, is nothing elſe, bur rhe Garner arid{Storc- 
houſe of things, wherein mEn mult not tarry or dwell with pleaſute ; but 
muſt deſcend thereto as need requires, when any thing is robe made ute 
of, about the work of the /nterpreter which follows 1t, 


IV. 


— 


This Natural 
Hiſtory muſt 


In the Hiſtory which we require, and purpoſe in our mind, aboye all | rhe extent of 
things irmult be looked aftet, rhar its extent be [arpe, 'and that it be made | 15* Natural 
afker the meaſure of the Univerſe, for the World, onsht not to be tyed| Hiſtory. 
into the ſtraighrneſs of the underſtanding (which hitherto hath been done )] 
it our Intellect ſhould be ſtretched and widened; fo vs to be capable of 
te Image of the VVorld, ſuch as we find it; for that cultome of &ſpe3- 
ing but a few things , and paſſing ſentence accrding to that paucity anti 
{cantreſs hath ſpoiled all. Therefore we re-afluming rhat diviſion of our 
[Natural Hiſtory, which we made of it a little before (that it be either of 
Generations, Pretergenerations, or 4ris.) . We have conſtituted five Parts 
of the Hiſtory of Gener at10ns, Let the firſt be concerning the Firmament. F rue parts of 
and Celeft:al things, the ſecond of Meteors, and Regions (as they call them ) of !he Hiftryof 
the 4ir, to wit of the TraQs from the- Moon to the Superficies of Oe Hon 
Earth: To which part alſo we aſſign for orders [ſake (however the truth 
of the thing be) all kind of Comets, both ſublimer as lower. The third, 
of the Land and Sea, The fourth, of the Elements (as they call them) of 
Flame, or Fire, Aire, Water, and Earth, But we would have the Elements 
underſtoods not for the Fir#t Principles of things, bur for the greater Maſſes 
of Natural Bodies : for the Nature of' things is fo diſtributed, that the 
Quantity, or Maſs of certain Bodies in the Univerle is very great, becauſe 
{that there-is-required-an_cafie and obvious Texture of the Matter to the 
| [framing of them, ſuch as are thoſe four bodies which we ſpeak of. Bur 

for certain other bodics their Quantity is in the Univerſe ſmall and ſpartng-| 
ly afforded, by reaſon of the Texture of the Matter very unlike and ſub-' 
ul, and in moſt of them Determinate and Organical : Such as are the; 
Spectes of Natural things, Metals, Plants, Animals, Wherefore we are 
wont to [tile the former fort of bodtes Greater ColleFroxs, the latter Smaller | 
ColleF10ns, Bur of thoſe Greater ColleFtns the fourth part of this Hiſtory 
treateth under the name of Elements, as we ſaid before,” Nor is the fourth 
part confounded with the ſecond and third in this, that in all of them wei: 
makemention of Air, Water, and Earth ; for in the ſecond and third part | 
[18 contained the Hiſtory of them, as the Entire parts of the World, and 
as they reſpeR the fabrick and framing of the Univerſe ; but in che fourth : 
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| 
| 
| 


Few NED * ©.) a 
| part there is contained the Hittory of their Subſtance and Nature, which| 
| bears ſway in the ſeycral ſimilar parts of them, and is not relared t9 41, 
| 
| 
| 
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whole. In fine, the fifth part of the Hiſtory treats of the Lrſey collg; 
035 or Species, about. which Natural Hiſtories have hitherto been chiefh 
converſant. 


\-...,:: + | Blit'aseo the Hiſtory of Pretergenerations, we have already ſaid, thar i 
Frigniscir ny 9 \may very commodtoully be joyned with the Hiltory of Generators, by 
be ' [that part only which ts Prodigious and Natural; for we {et aſide the $. 
perſtitious Hiſtory of: Miracles (of what ſort foever) for a Treatiſe by it 
f{clf. Nor is it to be at. all received at the beginning, but a little after 
when: there is a little deeper entrance made into the enquiry of Nature, | 
The Hiſtory of | Put the Hiltory of Arts, and of Nature, alrered and changed by Man, 
Art; threefol ',' or rhe Experimental Hiſtory, we make threefold #.Fot it ls elther drawn 
| forth from Mechanick Arts, or from the Operative Part of Liberal Scznces; 
or from many PraQices and Experiments, which have not grown into 
| proper Art, yeas which {ometimes -we mcet 1n molt vulgar experience, 
| Which do not ar all require any Arr. Wherefore it a Hiſtory (houldbe 
| ' made out of all theſe which we have ſpoken of, out of Gezeratrons, Preter, 
| generations, Arts, and Experiments, nothing {cems to be paſled by, where. | 
by the ſenſe might be inſtructed to inform the Underſtanding, and then we 
| (kould not any longer dance round within ſmall Circles (as it we were en. 
chanted by a Spell) bur (hould equalize the Circumference of the World 

[in our-Ctrcultts. 


The uſe of the | Amongſt thoſe parts of Hiſtory which we have ſpoken of, the Hiſtory of 
Hiſtory ef AlH-| 4rtsis of moſt uſe , becauſe it demonſtrates things in Motion, and leads 
more direly ro Practice, Beſides, it takes away the V izard and Vail 
from Natural things, which for the moſt part are hidden and obſcuredur- 
der varicty af figures and outward appearances. In fine, the vexationsdl 
Art are indeed like the Bands and Fetters of Prot, which manifeſt the 
urmoſt endeavours and abilities of the Matter ; for Bodics will not bt] 
defiroyed or annihillated, but they wil rather alter themſelyes into various 
forms, Therefore the greateſt diligence mult be uſed about this Hiſtory, 
| although Mechanick (as 1t may ſeem) and leſs Liberal (without any atro- 
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| gancy and pride. ) 

VYhat Art are) Again of Arts, thoſe are preterred, which exhibite, alter, and prepate 
preferred, | Natural Bodies, and the Materials of things ; as Husbandry, Cookety 
[ Chymiſtry, Deying, the Worktngs of Glais, Eſmalta) Sugar, Gunpow 
der, Artificial Fires, Paper, and the like, But thoſe are of ſmaller ule, 
which chiefly conſiſt in a ſubtle motion of the Hands and Inſtruments: 
\ſuch as are Weaving, Forgery, ArchircQure, the Operations of Mills 
Clocks, and the like ; although theſe alſo are by no means robe negledted 
as well, becauſe we may meet with many things in them, which have re- 
ſpectro the alterations of Natural Bodies ; as becauſe they do accurately 

inform us concerning the motion of Lation, which is a buſineſs of very 
Admonition | $FEat Moment for many things. Bur through the-whole cogen of this 
| »h.t Experi- | Hiſtory of Arts, this is always to be admoni(hed, and to be t roughly 


ner tanenn | commirted roMemory ; that in experiments of Arts, not only thoſe tf 
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which intervene by any means. As for, example,, that Locuſts and 
Crabs boiled, thoug'1 belore they were of the colour of the durt, wax 


« be received which lead to the end oof the Art , bur thoſe alſo 


ied, belongs not to the Table, yet this very inſtance.is not amils-rq in- 


turned Bricks. Likewiſe that Fleſh is ſooner ſalted in; Winter than in 
tmmer, not only tends thither, that the Cook ſeaſon his Mears well,- and 
25 much as is ſufficient, bur alſo it is a good inſtance todiſcover the Nature 
ind Impreſſion of Cold. Wheretore he is quite out of the way, that 
thinks to ſatisfie our Intention by ColleGing Experiments of Arts, to this 
end only, that the levcral Arts may be better perſected, (although we do not 
alcoocther delpile this alſo in many things.) Bur this is ou y our mind, 
that all che Rivulets of Mechanical Experiments, may. low from every 
part into the Sea of Pnilolophy. Bur..che_choiſe of Inſtances moſt emi- 


nent in every kind (which mult be chiefly and diligently ſought for, and, 


25 it were, hunted after) 15 to be looked for in the Prerogatives of In- 
[tances. 


Ke 


more largely handled ; bur here, by way of precept it will ſuffice briefly 
to command, that there be reccived into. this Hiſtory, firſt moſt Vulgar 
chinzs,fuch as any ene would think not worthy to commit to VV riting, be- 
cauſe they be ſo familiarly known : Next, things of no. valuc, illiberal and 
ſordid, (for all thinzs' are clean unto the ..clean, and if.. Lucre ſmell, yell 
though out of Stale, much more doth Light and Information out of any 
thing : ) Alſo trivial and childiſh things wo wonder, for we mult plainly 
From caildren azain :) Laſt of all, things that ſeem to be of roo nice a 
ubtilty, and in themſelves are of no uſe.. For (as is already ſaid) thoſe 
things that are proponnded. in this Hiſtory are nor.gathered together for 
their own ſake 3 wherefore it is not fitro meaſure the Dignity of them by 
themſelves, but ſo far forth as they may be transferred to other things, and 


have an influence upon Phyloſophy. 


VII. 
This alſo we give in precept, thar all things as well in Natural Bodics, 
4 Virtues, may (2s much as is poſſible) be propounded according to num- 
der, weight, and meaſure, and determinate : for we meditate of Works , 
not Speculations. Now Phyſicks and Mathematicks well intermingled be- 
pet Practice. Wherefore the cxa& reſtitutions and diſtances of the Pla- 
ncts mult be inquired after, and ſer down in the Hiſtory of Celeftials :- The 
Circle of the Earth, and how much place it occupieth, in reſpe& of the 
Waters, in the Superficies, in the Hiſtory of the Land and Ses :, How 
Seat a compreſſure the Air will ſuffer without any notable change , in the 
9fory of the 4ir : How much in Metals one is heavier than the orher, in 
he Hiſtory of. Metals; and innumerous ſuch others, muſt be enquired and 
writ down. Bur when exa& proportions cannot be had, then indeed we 


quire out the nature of Redneſs, ſecing. the ſame thing happens alſo. r0| 


We ſhould reſume in this place alſo that which .we have elewhere 
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Experiments, 
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APreparatory to the Namral © 
miſt flye to thoſe that are according to eftimation, or comparative inde, 
\nite ones. As (it -we happily diſtruſt to the Calculations of ' Az 
mers concerning diſtances )thar the Moon is within the ſhade of the Exh, 
th&'Mercury isabove rhe Moon, and the like, Allo when middlepropar. | 
|rions;cannot- be, hay, ler the exrreams be propounded 3 As that a wes, 
| L6adftone can Eleyarte. 1 gs of Iron of ſuch a weight, in reſpec of hel 
weight of the Stone it ſelf, and that one moſt ful] of virtue, to a fx 
proportion ; which we have ſeen done our ſelves with a very ſtall ara 
|-32dRtone. Ard” we very well know, that thoſe determinate Inflahcs 
are nor eaſily or ofren mer withal; but they ſhould be ſought ont'as mnijha, 
ry in the very Courſe of the .Interpreration it felt /when the matter 
of 'all requires it) notwithMnding 1 one do chance ro meet with they 
they may be inſerted into the Nataral Heftory, fo they do not too machiv. 


ma” © - | dy Þ wy 
card the progrefs of its compoſure. 
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How ng | But as tothe Fatth hd Cred:t of thofe things which are to be receivedin} * 
_— pt [this Hiſtory, they muſt needs cither' be of a certain Beleif, of a doubrvll © 


| ; "FN | . a) 
cording to :heir | Credit; or of a condemned Faith, Now the former ſort of theſe mult l® 
Creatt, | friinh 
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wotder, that one of taem Sinks in: the water, and the other Swims, which 
notwithſtanding 1s counted a wonderful thing. and adds authority to the 
other verenes of -thar Herb, | | 


— 


att. 


IX. DT .” - 


| There remain certgzn profitable additions to the Natural Hiſtory, and | Five 4dditions} 
which may morc commodioufly incline, and fit it for the Work of the Inter- fn eg ee 
eter which fellows it, And theſe are five. | 
-Fixſ| Queſtions ( Iſay, not of Cauſes, but of Fat) are to be ad- bs 
}ded , to provoke and folicite a further Enquiry. As in the Heſtory of Rueſirong, 
{the Lavd and Sea, Whether the Caſpran-ſea doth: Ebbe and Flow, and 
(inwharſpace-of hours: ' Whether there be any Southern Continent, or 
[rarher 1flands, and rhe like. REFE Bad. 

| Secondly, In every new and more ſubtle Exper :ment, the manner it ſelf|,,, 7, 
of che Experiment propounded ſhould be.added : - That the Judgment of | whents be ex- 
Men may he free, whether the Information by that Exper:mzent be to be |Pefſed. 
truſted ro, or be deceitful , and that the Induſtry of Men may beſtirred up 
F -jtoſeck our ways (if ir may be) more accurate. 

F | Thirdly, It there be any doubt or i{cruple lurking under any telation, | 3. 
SF |thatwe would nor have ſupprefied or :kept fifent at all, but be plainly and |P*%-- 
3 \per{picuoully ſer down, by way of Note or Advertiſement ; tor we defire 
3. fthatche Fer/t Hiftory ſhould be writ ſo circumſpedtly and ſcrupulouſly, as 
F- jif/the Werners thereof had taken an Oari for the truth of every thing 
F \therein contained ;; ſeeing it is the Volume of the Works of God, and (as } | 
* mach as is awful ro compare the Majeſty of Divine things with-the hu- | 
* [[mility of rhings terrene) as tt were Another Scripture, 

$ | Fourthly, Ir will not be amiſs ſometimes to interweave obſervations __ 
3 ||(that which C. Pl;zze did) as in the Hrffory of the Land and Sea, That the Frowes, 
F {figure of the Lazds (which are yet known) in reſpeR of the Seas, is South- 

© {ward narrow, and in a manner picker ; towards the North broad and| = 
Earge ; of the Seas quite contrary. And that great Oceans cur between | 


I: fl 
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+ the Lands wich Channels ſtretched forth between the South and the North, 
[hot between the Eaſt and Welt ; unleſs, happily in che fartheſt Polar Re- 
F |gfons. Alſo Canors (which are nothing elſe but General and Univerſal] canms. 
3 |Obſcrvations) may very well be joyned, as inthe Hrſtory of Celefizals. Thar | 
# Yer never is farther diſtant from Sol than 26. degrees, Mercury than 23. 
#  |andthat the Planers, which are placed above the Sun, move very flowly, ! 
$ [being ar the fartheſt diſtance-from-the Earth 3 bur the Planets below the | 
S 15: move moſt ſwiftly. Morcover there is another fort of Ofſerwatzons | nw for! of 
© {to beuſed, which hicherto hath not been in uſe, though ir be of no ſmall} Rs 
F [{woment, ang char is this» that ro thoſe things that are, thoſe things that 
$ [-r:20t, be annexed, as in the Hiſtory of Celefizals 3 rhat there is not found, | 
$ [uy Star of a long Figure or Triangular s but that every Star is Globous 
T |dcher cither Globous fimply as the Moon, or Angulate to the fight, bur | 
# {found in the middle, as the ocher Stats, or radious to the ſight and circular 
| {ln the middle, as the Sun, or that the Stars are ſcattered without any order 
S |*all; ſorhat amongſt them there cannor be found eithcr a five ſer figure, 
& - |quadrangle, or any other perfeR figure (however there be impoſed upon 
Y = the Names of Delja, of a Cr-pr, 2 Croſs, a Chariot and four _— 
be Þe. | Al 
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A Preparatory to the Natural, &c. 
rr rt ay nies VPEAED TEIN IT UTEP yn. > 
2:d ths like ) ſcarce even a ſtraight line , unleſs, happily, in the Zays 
and I27ger of Orzon. | 
 Fijth.y, That nay perhaps ſomewhar help an Inquirer which altogerher 
| perverts and deſtroys 2 credulons perion. And rhat 15s, Ihac rhe Opinions 
' now reccived with their Varicty and Scs, be rchearſed in a brief compre. 
| ' henfion of words, that they may cxcite the underſtanding and no more, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
X. 
==" And let theſe ſuffice as for general Preecpts ; which 1f they be heedfully 
Opinions, obſerved, This Work of Hiſtory will tend (traight ro its cnd, and will not 
grow” above meaſure : But if alſo, as it ts circumſcribed and limited, it 
| {cm a valt work toany mean ſpirited perſon, let him turn his cyes upon 


' Li>crarites, and among{t others upon the Bodics of the © #71 and Canonical 
| Lav, on one fidey and upon the Commentaries of DoQors and Lawyerson 
the ether ſide, and he may fee, whatthe difference will be, as to the Bulk 
and Volumnes. Now for us, ( who like faithful Scribes cuil out and write 
the LAVS themſelves of Nature, and nothing clfc ) brevity is proper and 
almoſt impoſed upon us by the very things chemlclves ; but of Op:n19ns, De- 
crees, and Speculations terre is neither number nor end. Bur for thatywe 
have made mention, in the Diſtribution of our work of Cardinal w:rtnes, in 
Nature z And fcr that alſo the Hiſtory of thicſe (hould be finiſl.ed, before 
we tball come to the Work of the Interpretation, we have not been unmind- 
tu] of this buſineſs, but we bave rc{crved this work for our ſelf, becauſe 
we dare not much promiſe our ſelves the Induſtry of others. in this buſ. 
neſs, before men ſhall have begun ro acquaint themſclyes a lirtle nearer 
with Nature. 
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